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JOURNALISM, ETHICS, AND COMMON SENSE. 

VICTOR S. YARROS. 

SEVERAL books and many articles have been published 
lately on the far from fresh subject of journalistic 
ethics — or, rather, the lack of ethical standards and prin- 
ciples in contemporary journalism. Some writers have not 
hesitated to indict the entire newspaper business — or 
profession — on such charges as deliberate suppression of 
certain kinds of news, distortion of news actually published, 
studied unfairness toward certain classes, political organiza- 
tions and social movements, systematic catering to power- 
ful groups of advertisers, brazen and vicious "faking, " and 
reckless disregard of decency, proportion and taste for the 
sake of increased profits. Other writers have been more 
moderate and have recognized that there are three species 
of newspapers — good, intelligent, honest newspapers, mor- 
ally pernicious and intellectually contemptible newspapers, 
and colorless, indifferent, innocuous newspapers. 

The latter group of writers is clearly right, of course. 
Only puerile or hopelessly prejudiced "radicals" seriously 
assert that every "capitalistic" newspaper — and we hardly 
have any other type — is depraved, malicious, cynical, and 
commits daily sins innumerable because of its desire to 
shield injustice and wrong-doing and to prevent well- 
intentioned and reasonable men and women from learning 
the full truth regarding the iniquities of the present social 
order. No thoughtful newspaper man of experience, no 
sane outside observer even, will entertain so childish a view 
for a moment. 1 On the other hand, it is not to be denied 

'Note: That our newspapers are "capitalistic," in the sense that they 
represent and reflect the opinions and sentiments of the present social and 
economic order, is of course true. Even the majority of the Trade Union 
organs are capitalistic, for they do not attack the foundations and essential 
features of the present order. All the farmers' papers outside of North 
Dakota are capitalistic in the same sense. These are natural and understand- 
able facts. Very few Americans believe in Socialism or any other theoretical 
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that something is "rotten" in Denmark, or in the republic 
of newspapers, for there are too many newspapers of the 
objectionable and noxious species. And it is this fact — the 
quantitative fact, the number of undesirable and demoraliz- 
ing newspapers — that gives rise to the newspaper problem. 

For it must be obvious to intelligent persons that if the 
newspaper profession had no more charlatans, quacks and 
unethical practitioners than Law, Medicine, Politics, to 
mention no others, there would be no special newspaper 
problem, but only another phase of the broad and perma- 
nent problem of human conduct — of securing conformity 
to certain recognized and even professed ethical standards. 

The case of the modern newspaper publisher or editor 
who sincerely desires to adhere to decent standards is very 
different from that of the reputable physician, or reputable 
lawyer, or clean, high-minded statesman, who makes war 
on dishonesty and humbug in his profession. The law and 
public opinion are potent allies of the latter; they do little 
or nothing for the former. Not only are there too many 
yellow and irresponsible newspapers, but the superior 
species of newspapers deem discretion, or silence, the better 
part of valor and make no effort worthy of the name to 
cleanse and fumigate the Augean stables in their domain. 
Complaints against the ordinary offences of newspapers 
against morals, taste, conscience and reason are heard only 
in advanced reform circles or in private homes. Only an 
extraordinary "fake" provokes public comment or news- 
paper protest. Such facts as these point to a lower morale 
than we normally demand of the liberal professions. 

Are, perchance, the ideals and standards held up by the 

substitute for capitalism. There is no necessity for any deliberate conspiracy 
to shield capitalism or misrepresent and libel the radical "isms." No such 
conspiracy exists even in the storm-centers of reform agitation. The men who 
control and direct the Press are perfectly sincere in their policies, though many 
of them are doubtless ignorant. Most of them cannot imagine any social 
order different from the present one, and cannot take any radical "ism" seri- 
ously. What is reprehensible in their conduct is ascribable not to' any con- 
scious determination to defend and protect the present order, but to environ- 
ment, habits of thought, routine, vague sympathies and antipathies, and fear of 
offending advertisers or large groups of readers. 
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thoughtful and cultured to the newspaper profession too 
high, too difficult of realization? Do the critics of the 
Press expect too much of average human nature in that 
particular sphere? 

The answers to these queries are scarcely open to doubt. 
No Utopian perfection is preached to the newspapers. The 
things, positive and negative, demanded of them are very 
far from being beyond their reach. All that is desiderated 
may be summed up in one formula, "Reasonable accuracy, 
reasonable impartiality, reasonable regard for the rules of 
fair dealing and reasonable efficiency in handling and pre- 
senting news and comments." What is there especially 
"difficult" about any of these desiderata? 

No; "impossibility" or "difficulty" will not explain the 
grave shortcomings of many of our newspapers. 

What is the explanation? 

Perhaps one root of the trouble lies in the fact that the 
newspaper, as a rule, is supported not by its readers, but by 
its advertisers. ' ' Circulation " is regarded as a means to an 
end — the procuring of profitable contracts with the big 
advertisers and the capture of a host of small advertisers. 
The subscriber or reader does not pay a "living" price for 
his morning or evening newspaper. He is the beneficiary 
of indirect subsidies, the advertisers being the subsidizers. 
The inevitable result is that the advertisers have too much 
influence with publishers and editors, and the readers too 
little. Sometimes this undue influence of the advertiser is 
exerted frankly and even brutally, but more often it is used 
indirectly and discreetly. The writer of these lines was 
once shown a letter from a great firm, whose advertising 
patronage was extremely valuable, to a publisher of a 
conservative-liberal daily newspaper, in which the latter's 
tolerably fair and decent editorial attitude toward organized 
labor was querulously criticised and the intimation point- 
edly conveyed that so long as that attitude was maintained 
no advertising contracts need be expected from that house. 
Such instances may be exceptional, but they are none 
the less significant. What one firm ventures to set down 
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on paper, many feel and contrive to express in less crude 
ways. 

It is hardly necessary to labor the proposition that a 
newspaper dependent for its "bread-and-butter" on its 
subscribers and readers, not on the advertisers, would study 
the leanings and sentiments of the former rather than of 
the latter. Readers, as a rule, demand the news, and even 
if a certain element of the public dislikes certain news and 
would gladly see it suppressed, it does not actively resent 
the publication of such unpalatable items. The general 
public has not been educated to demand, or expect, special 
consideration for its prejudices or ideas. Moreover, it 
knows that it is too heterogeneous and divided to agree 
upon any question that is at all complex or new, while those 
who seek to control newspaper policies "know exactly what 
they want," to use the expressive phrase of the late Senator 
Dolliver of Iowa, and have very definite orders or hints to 
give. 

Independence of advertisers, however, though a basic 
necessity, would not of itself solve the newspaper problem. 
It would constitute only the first step toward that solution, 
though a very important step. For newspapers free to give 
the news fully and impartially, and free to express their real 
opinions regarding the developments of the day, would soon 
begin to attract a type and variety of men very different 
from the average publisher or editor-in-chief of our period. 
After all, personality largely determines standards. No 
profession or business can rise higher than the character of 
the men who dominate it and function in it. High-minded, 
upright, self-respecting, cultured, morally sensitive persons 
will be governed by one set of principles; men of low ambi- 
tions and ignoble motives, and men of little education and 
less culture will establish and maintain standards that will 
inevitably reflect such traits and characteristics. 

Too many men in the newspaper business are of the latter 
kind and type. They are publishers and editors of news- 
papers because they expect to make money by building up 
huge circulations and corresponding advertising patronage; 
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or because they have political axes to grind; or because they 
have inherited "good properties" and do not care to sur- 
render control of them to outsiders; or because they like 
the excitement and the sense of power afforded by the 
ownership of "an organ of opinion." The intellectually 
and morally fit editor or publisher is notoriously a rare excep- 
tion to-day. What sort of newspapers can one expect 
d priori under such a state of affairs? 

It is often said that only millionaires are able to start or 
acquire newspapers nowadays. This is true only of the 
bigger newspapers in metropolitan cities. In the smaller 
cities and towns a newspaper is still very far from being 
"a millionaire's proposition." One wonders why young 
college men and women of ideas and ideals do not gravitate 
toward the newspaper business, which presents so many 
alluring opportunities of service and of leadership — civic, 
ethical, literary, industrial and artistic. We hear that the 
liberal professions are overcrowded, and that the educated 
young men and women are compelled to take inferior jobs 
in which their discipline and attainments count for little and 
in which there is no possibility of growth. Why should 
not educated young men and women aspire to capture the 
newspaper business — making their "drive" first against the 
smaller communities that are poorly or indifferently served 
by their respective newspapers? 

It is true, of course, that many college graduates seek and 
obtain newspaper positions as reporters, special writers, 
correspondents, editorial writers and critics of books, plays, 
musical performances and the like. But, alas, what hap- 
pens to the great majority of these? Do they elevate 
journalistic standards? Let the facts answer! 

One of the gravest evils in American journalism is that 
which the more intelligent and serious newspaper writers 
themselves do not hesitate to characterize as "prostitution." 
One is often shocked at hearing correspondents, reporters, 
critics or commentators on the news candidly and brutally 
speak of themselves as intellectual prostitutes. What they 
mean, of course, is that they write contrary to their own 
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opinions, sentiments and knowledge of facts. Reporters 
color and distort the news; correspondents "editorialize" 
in their dispatches and give the managing editors just what 
they think, or what the publisher thinks, the readers ought 
to have. The men whose duty it is to interpret events and 
developments and to apply guiding principles to public 
questions express not their own ideas, but those of the pro- 
prietors. It not infrequently happens that the opinion 
strongly and even aggressively expressed in a newspaper is 
condemned or ridiculed literally by every one else in the 
establishment, from the managing editor down to the bright 
office boy. It is the opinion entertained by the publisher, 
and he orders it expressed. He dictates the "policy" of his 
paper, and he never asks or cares what his employes who 
write and edit the paper think of his policies. They are all 
"hired men"; they are paid to take orders and carry them 
out. 

Many newspaper men know, to give a few examples, that 
free traders write protection editorials; that Democrats 
write Republican editorials and Republicans Democratic 
editorials; that earnest radicals write conservative editori- 
als; that advocates of public ownership write what they 
believe to be fallacious and dishonest stuff in opposition to 
that policy; that pacifists write militaristic editorials, and 
so on. 

Now, can one imagine that a really sincere and enlight- 
ened publisher mindful of his opportunities and responsi- 
bilities to the public would encourage and invite such 
"prostitution?" Would he not take pains to surround 
himself with assistants and subordinates who share his 
opinions and are glad to expound them? 

In Europe, where each political faction, group or school, 
has its organs, it is the rule that only adherents of a given 
school or group, anxious propagandists and partisans, shall 
be permitted to write and report for the organ of that school. 
Thus in France royalists do not write for republican papers, 
nor individualists for socialist organs, nor centrists for 
leftist newspapers. This may not argue superior honesty 
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and integrity, but it does argue superior method, higher 
efficiency, better management. Why should not the 
American editor or publisher value intellectual integrity 
and honesty in his employes? Why should he create 
conditions that make for cynicism, flippancy, contemptuous 
treatment of journalism and journalists by the cleverest 
practitioners of the profession? 

The answer is, doubtless, that publishers and editors 
reflect the moral tone of the general American environment. 
Public opinion, even educated opinion, is not at all disposed 
to frown on persons who violate their own opinions and 
sentiments by writing for newspapers of a party or group 
opposed to their own. Our Schools of Journalism — of 
which there are now a goodly number — have courses on 
ethics, yet they are not known to enjoin their students not 
to write contrary to their own beliefs. Society has so much 
respect for property and so little for intellect and the spirit 
that it assumes, as a matter of course, that men without 
capital will take orders from men with capital and forget 
that they have minds and consciences of their own. When 
a publisher says, "This is my paper and I expect all my 
employes to obey me and even to anticipate my wishes," 
no one finds this utterance in the least unnatural. In such 
an atmosphere, perhaps, the development of a high ethical 
standard in journalism is scarcely to be expected. 

Are we, then, in a vicious circle? Is there no hope for 
reform in newspaperdom in the directions where improve- 
ment is so urgently needed? 

The writer of these lines has elsewhere advocated co-op- 
erative and temporarily endowed journalism. No other 
practicable remedy is in sight. It is idle to propose munic- 
ipal, county, state or national newspapers. Even Mr. 
William J. Bryan is only suggesting a national weekly 
bulletin, to be published under bi-partisan, or nonpartisan, 
direction, for the purpose of presenting all sides of national 
issues. Such a bulletin might serve a useful function, but 
it would not take the place of the complete and wide-awake 
newspaper which all sorts and conditions of men have 
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learned to demand. The only feasible alternative to pri- 
vate and capitalistic ownership and control of newspapers is 
co-operative ownership and management, with subsidies, 
for a period at least, from persons of wealth, vision and 
sympathy. But pending the application of this remedy in 
any part of the country, the appeal must be to those ele- 
ments of the great reading public that are acutely conscious 
of newspaper shortcomings and justly discontented with 
things as they are in contemporary journalism. These 
elements are not doing much — if anything — to make their 
discontent effective. They grumble, they rail, they swear, 
but they take no action designed to persuade editors and 
publishers that their ways require mending. Labor, 
advanced social groups, fair-minded persons who merely 
ask for impartiality, accuracy and care in the handling of 
the news, and for sincerity in commenting upon it, should 
be far more vocal than they are in their opposition to injust- 
ice, slovenliness, inefficiency and ignorance in journal- 
ism. They may have to "take" and read a paper they 
dislike simply because no choice is presented to them in 
their own community; but they can protest and object far 
more often than they do to instances of bad faith, "faking," 
falsification, vulgar sensationalism. They can make the 
publisher uncomfortable and uneasy. They can "put the 
fear of God" into him by protests and corrections. 

After all, let me repeat, that which is demanded by 
integrity and common sense of the modern newspaper is 
far from being difficult of realization. There is no rational 
objection to the most aggressive partisanship on the edi- 
torial page, provided it be honest, for Tories have the same 
rights as Liberals and Radicals. There is decided objection 
to false pretences and to deliberate distortion of facts. 
There is decided objection to discrimination and favoritism 
in the news. There is decided objection to misstatements, 
to garbled and misleading statements. 

Take two or three examples. A strike takes place. The 
editor may not approve of or sympathize with the strikers. 
He is within his rights in expressing such disapproval or 
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lack of sympathy. But in reporting the affair he should, 
and can easily, give daily both sides; he can obtain labor 
statements and publish them alongside of the employers' 
statements. He can give as much space to labor as to 
capital. 

A Radical meeting is announced. The editor can assign 
the task of reporting it to a competent and honest person 
with instructions to treat the meeting seriously and fairly. 

An important bill is under consideration in congress or 
the state legislature. The editor can get intelligent and 
honest reports of the progress of the bill, seek interviews 
with its proponents and opponents, and keep the reader 
informed of the vicissitudes undergone by the measure 
without bias or malice. At the same time he is quite free 
to comment upon the bill as he sees fit. 

Now, what is there that is extravagant in these illustra- 
tive propositions? What editor dowered with elementary 
decency and common sense would venture to challenge 
them? 

Democracies, says James Bryce, are what their leaders 
make them. Masses can be educated upward or down- 
ward. Newspapers, in the aggregate, possess more power 
than the political leaders clothed with brief authority. 
To-day, as Carlyle said long ago, "the able editor is king." 
Newspapers make and mar public men. They impose 
policies. They can add cubits to the moral stature of whole 
communities, and they can degrade and vulgarize com- 
munities. We know unhappily what mischief and evil 
newspapers are able to inflict by pandering to prejudices, 
hatreds and jealousies. We know what allies, or instru- 
ments, of political knaves and demagogues newspapers often 
are. It is not too much to say, paraphrasing Bryce, that 
democracies are what the newspapers make them. 

But in every community there are groups and unorgan- 
ized forces that might powerfully counteract the sinister 
and vicious influences of noxious journalism, and in the 
long run modify many of the newspapers themselves in the 
right direction. If the vigilance of free men is the price of 
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liberty, the vigilance of upright, earnest, broad-minded, 
clean men is the price of wholesome social life generally. 
Democratic communities must learn to insist on high 
standards in journalism, and to support newspapers that 
maintain such standards or strive to rise to them. The 
good newspapers should be supported and commended; the 
vicious and dangerous ones boycotted and sternly con- 
demned on all suitable occasions. Dishonesty, unfairness, 
stupidity, cynical flippancy, inefficiency in journalism 
should always be rebuked and held up to the censure of the 
enlightened and decent elements. The particular victims 
of newspaper bias and newspaper incompetence, by the 
way, are too prone to start inadequate rival newspapers of 
their own that, alas, imitate the bad practices of their 
formidable competitors. This is not the road to reform. 
Journals of protest should be free from all the vices they are 
supposed to protest against. They should be accurate, 
fair, exact, sane. The qualities that are offensive in so- 
called capitalist papers are equally offensive, to the judicious 
and impartial, in reform or radical organs. 

However, the labor or reform newspapers, at the best, 
will not take the place of the true newspapers. These are 
now a necessary of civilized existence. The community is 
entitled to good, adequate, dignified, honorable newspapers, 
and it will get them when it develops a sufficient minority 
and worthy leadership that will demand them and brook 
no denial. Millionaires will not come to the rescue and 
establish the type of newspapers needed and possible. 
Democracies must solve their own problems by co-opera- 
tion, education and moral pressure. 

Victor S. Yarros. 

Hull House, Chicago. 



